"USSR-END NUCLEAR TESTING IMMEDIATELY!" 


Daniel Ellsberg, June 1982 


(This transcription combines oral comments by Daniel 
Ellsberg at a press conference on the Greenpeace ship Sirius 
in Leningrad harbor, June 1, 1982, and to officials of the 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.A. and the Leningrad Peace 
Committee at the House of Peace and Friendship, June 2. Except 
for the latter meeting, the Greenpeace group, including Ellsberg, 
was confined to the ship. After the press conference, during 
which they wore T-shirts with the slogan, "U.S.S.R., Stop 
Nuclear Testing Now" in Russian, their stay was ordered reduced 
from three days to two. When the group released from the 
Sirius 2000 helium-filled balloons bearing the same demand, 
carried by winds into the city of Leningrad on the afternoon 
of June 2, and when they refused to leave voluntarily until 
an official response had been received from their telegram 
| to President Brezhnev to this effect, Soviet tugboats attached 
i Cfl bles to the Sirius and expelled Greenpeace from Soviet 
territorial waters.) 


I will not spend time repeating criticisms of United 
States defense policies, which I have made many times, and with 
utmost bluntness, in the United States and Europe. Some of 
those criticisms are in papers which have been made available 
to you ( First Strike," Inquiry , April 13, 1981; and "Call 
to Mutiny," introduction to Protest and Survive ). 

I wish to address today what seem to me errors in Soviet 
policy, which in many respects, especially in the last decade, 
mirror the same miscalculations in U.S. policy. 

I take it for granted that President Brezhnev and the 
Soviet Union do not want war and above all do not want nuclear 
war. And I would like to believe that it is the desire of 
the Soviet Union to see the nuclear arms race stopped. But 
that does not mean that differences between our view and the 
Soviet view as to how to achieve these aims are minor. They 
are not minor; in our opinion, they are very great. 

Specifically, for a generation the Soviet Union, like 
the United States, has tested nuclear weapons and nuclear 
missiles and produced and deployed new missiles, while discussing 
an end to the arms race and making proposals for reduction. 

ou will agree with me, I’m sure, that we must conclude, after 
two decades of this, that this approach has not ended the 
mutual buildup of nuclear arms. I believe there is no prospect 
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whatever that the approach of "arming while talking" will be 
more successful in the next decade than in the past at stopping 
I the arms race. 

Discussions with Soviet citizens in the last day have 
indicated to me certain misconceptions about the attitudes 
of the American and European peace movements at this moment. 

It may be your impression that the American peace movement--- 
which is now very large and comparable to the Europeans' anti¬ 
nuclear movement-accepts the assessment that I believe many 

of you hold, that the Soviet Union bears no real responsibility 
for the continuation and acceleration of the arms race. That 
is not true for most of the peace movement, and it is not true 
for us in this group. We are here to protest Soviet testing 
and to urge that it be stopped immediately because* like many 
members of the peace movement, we do not "consent" to Soviet 
policies which include the testing of new warheads and missiles, 
nor do we regard Soviet testing as justified by the wrongful 
l arms policies of the U.S. and others. 

However true it may have been up until the mid-sixties 
that the Soviet Union was far, far behind the United States 
both in the development and deployment of strategic weapons, 
and thus bore much less responsibility for the arms race, that 
: has not been true for well over a decade now. The Soviet 
i weapons, comparable to the most advanced U.S. weapons, may 
be a source of pride about Soviet technology to Soviet citizens, 
but that "progress" has carried with it a full measure of 
responsibility for the continuation of the arms competition. 

To give one specific example, it is my impression that 
the Soviet Union failed to focus its bargaining pressure in 
the SALT talks on preventing the development of MIRV's by the 
United States. It failed to do everything possible to stop 
the testing of MIRV's, that is, multiple warheads, presumably 
^ th® expectation that the Soviet Union would eventually be 

able to test and deploy its own multiple warheads-as it did, 

about five years iater. 

Thanks to the continuation, then, of the arms competition, 
the Soviet Union, like the U.S., now has thousands of multiple 
(and increasingly accurate) warheads. I ask you, has this 
improved the national security of the Soviet Union? Are you 
more secure today than you were in 1970? 

Perhaps in your country, as in mine, you have nuclear 
scientists who will tell you that you are thereby more secure, 
even though the same period has been used by the United States 
to develop and deploy still more advanced weapons. As a former 
participant in the field of war planning and the evaluation 
of nuclear weapons, I will say to your scientists and military 
what I say to the United States scientists and military: they 
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are mistaken in this judgment, and their well-intentioned 
efforts have lowered the security of both countries. 
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h® States is in the process of testing a 

ion of weapons of super accuracy, including the 
ile, the Trident-II missile, the Pershing ICBM, 

I CBM. This process can indeed only he stopped by 
If it is not stopped within one to two years, the 
the Pershing and the Cruise missiles will be complete 
time, only one to two years away, all past experience 
at your leaders, military and civilian, will not 
greement to stop testing and deployment that prevents 
chieving the same technical developments. If, then, 

8 is not effectively stopped by agreement in the 
r two, the people of the world (and not only our 
es) are condemned to at least another decade of 
rms competition, while the Soviet Union catches 
esting and then the deployment of these new weapons, 
ch are, in fact, dangerously destabilizing. 


I , .. Thus, I bel ieve we are_ln a very desperate time. I 

believe that ifwe do not^bring about an actual end to the 
arms race in all its aspects in the next year or so, and the 
start of an actual reversal, another chance will not really 
COme or at l east a decade, and almost surely, not even then. 
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tical time---which is also a moment of 
se of the existence of antinuclear movements 
United States —I believe it is inappropriate 
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ures as the other (as some Soviets have done 
cussions.) In truth, in my opinion, neither 
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now than in the last 20 years. It is a bankrupt policy. 

The Soviet Union has in fact recently made what appears to 
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be one very good proposal. I believe that President Brezhnev's 

proposal for a mutual freeze at the beginning of talks_if 

it includes a halt to warhead and missile testing-is the 

best proposal that either side, including the Soviet Union, 
has made for a long time. But for that to lead to genuine 
progress, I believe at least one side, initially, must stop 
talking about suspending tests, and actually suspend tests. 

If there is disagreement on this point, it is not a-minor 
disagreement. 


I understand that the notion of a unilateral suspension, 
a stop on one side, is seen by officials of both governments 
(as perhaps by you) as naive and oversimple. We have also 
heard it described by Soviets as an approach that has been 
tried in the past and failed. That is incorrect. It has not 
been tried. What have been tried are proposals and counter¬ 
proposals unaccompanied by significant initiative actions on 
either side with the exception of a moratorium on testing 
1958, which was successful in inducing joint suspension 
of testing for three years, until the Soviet Union made the 
historic error of breaking that moratorium. There is now an 

unprecedented opportunity for exemplary action-going beyond 

proposals-by the Soviet Union to stimulate an immediate 

political response of great power: not, in the first instance, 
from the Reagan administration, but a political response from 
massive movements in Europe and the United States that simply 
did not exist even a year ago. 


I say to you now that what is naive is to imagine that 
this competition in nuclear arms and threats can continue 
indefinitely, or even for another decade, without any weapons going 
off. What is naive to believe is that nuclear weapons can 
go off repeatedly in small wars without eventually triggering 
a war threatening all life on earth. And finally, it is naive 
and unrealistic to imagine that the current policy of the Soviet 
Union, like that of the U.S., of making proposals for joint 
measures while unilaterally continuing the testing of warheads 
and missiles, can meet the urgent requirement and urgent oppor¬ 
tunity at this moment of ending the arms race. A unilateral 

suspension of nuclear testing-and, if I may speak for myself, 

I would urge that it go beyond that to a suspension as well 
of all missile testing, production, and deployment (l.e., the 
immediate implementation, unilaterally, for at least a limited 
period, of the Kennedy—Hatfield freeze proposal)———such a 
suspension has more promise of assuring Soviet national security, 
and the security of all humans, than any approach so far tried. 


It might be worth mentioning that, just as Greenpeace 
proposes an action at the Nevada Test Site in which they will 
very shortly risk arrest, making this same demand, two of us 
here today, including myself, were arrested April 9 at the 
Nevada Test Site, calling for an immediate suspension of tests 
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by the D.S. and the U.K. If the D.S. were to do that, do you 
not believe that the Soviets would join? If the Soviet Union 
were to suspend tests now, as occurred in 1958, I believe that 
is by far the most hopeful and effective method they could 
use to bring about the same result as in '58, which was in 
fact a suspension of testing on both sides, with the prospect 
this time of completing and ratifying a permanent Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, most of which had been negotiated by 1978. 

We have been asked: "But what of the risks to the strategic 
balance and to the Soviet Union if the U.S. does not, after 
all, join this suspension?" Two types of concern, I believe 
underly this question, neither of them realistic. It is not* 
to be expected by anyone that either side would maintain a 
suspension of testing indefinitely while the other side continued 
to test and arm for a prolonged period. Even if one side 
claimed that it was ending testing permanently and unconditionally, 
few would expect that to be sustained indefinitely if the other 
side continued its armament unabated. Therefore, supposed 
risks associated with a one-sided end, based on calculations 

tLj?n. C K° 8 !5 Ue ° C ! S ° let ““ flve to te » year, of unilateral 

testing by the other side, are, realistically, irrelevant. 

On the other hand, at the current level of armaments-and, 

it I may, I will speak from my experience on evaluating the 

strategic balance for the U.S. government in the past-it 

is aiso illusory to imagine that either side would be put at 
a disadvantage by a limited period of testing by the other 
side---i.e., if one ended testing and the other side did not 
immediately join them. Even if that period of reckless continuation 
by the other side should persist for many months, or even a 
tW °’ 1 believe that it is unrealistic to fear any 
significant change in the prevailing strategic balance, although 
Americans who design weapons at Livermore and Los Alamos Labs 
would assert otherwise and perhaps some of your Soviet scientists 
would agree with them. I can only repeat that I believe that 
such judgments by weapons designers or military planners, whether 
U.S. or Soviet, are mistaken, deeply mistaken, and should be 
rejected. Therefore, we argue that a moratorium on testing 
by one side with an invitation to all other countries to join 
em---not only the other superpower, but the British, the 

rench, the Chinese, the South Africans, the Israelis-not 

only has more promise of achieving a multilateral cessation 

°5 her a PP r °ach, but is virtually without genuine risk 
to national security. 


8 . r , Fnally ’ 1 wi f h to 8tate w *th full frankness my own feelings, 
i t !". an ; people, about the supposedly "small" difference 

in tactics between arming while talking" and the new approach 
propose. The prevailing Soviet (and U.S.) tactics of testing 
new weapons while proposing suspension of tests, and producing 
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and deploying new weapons while discussing reductions, assures 
the continuation of an arms conflict that threatens all life 
on earth. It does not feel adequate to me merely to put forward 
the pros and cons of the "options," as I have been trained to 
do as a weapons analyst. It is not enough to inform you that 
your generals are making technical errors in their pursuit 
of new weapons. We are here in a city that has witnessed 
unparalleled civilian courage, and also unparalleled civilian 
deaths in war (half a million dead in the siege of Leningrad.) 
Yet every new strategic missile produced by the Soviet Union, 

like those of my country, is a preparation-every test of 

such a warhead is a rehearsal-for a human slaughter as great 

as Leningrad experienced in 900 days of war. In all soberness 
I say, not as an official or member of any group, but as a 
human being, it is not merely an error to continue the testing 
and production of these weapons. It is a crime. 


Therefore I wish to redefine the suggestions, the appeals, 
the recommendations that we have introduced. I wish to go 
beyond stating that the Soviet Union would improve its own 
national security by setting an example of ending this competition 
a though all that is true. I wish to say to you, as we say to 
my own government and to the British, the French, the Chinese, 
and any other nation that contemplates testing and producing 
such weapons: We do not merely "suggest" that you halt your 
part of this process. As humans we have the right to say: 

We demand that it be ended immediately. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak frankly 
with you. 




